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The Nativity 


By Ghirlandajo 
(1949 - 1494) 


[N this season when all the world is 
thinking of “the ever-blessed Birthday,” 
_ the thoughts of men hover about Beth- 
them; they kneel with the shepherds and 
ne Magi at the manger-throne of Incarnate 
rod; they follow the Holy Family along 
je ancient highway by which they fled 
ato Egypt to save the Infant Saviour 
-om the wrath of Herod. All these are mem- 
ries, sweet and poignant; but for the be- 
innings of these ineffable manifestations 
f the love of God for men, one has to go 
ack thousands of years to Eden. There the 
rst sin was committed; there was given 
ne first promise of redemption. The seed 
f the woman was to bruise the serpent’s 
ead, but he—the serpent—was to bruise 
lis heel. Here was the first pledge of the 
edeeming Passion which was to open the 
yay for man to return to God. In a single 
wift and dramatic sentence in the third 
hapter of Genesis, is set forth the unswerv- 
ag purpose of the divine love, the love 
yhich was to triumph over the sin of man. 
Through all the millenniums of the Old 
‘estament covenants, God was preparing the 
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The Love of the Incarnation 


By SuHirLEY Carter Hucuson, O.H.C. 


way, and the preparation culminated in the 
Incarnation which was the greatest event 
in the history of mankind. It was no in- 
tangible, mystical thing, but an historical 
happening which took place at a given mo- 
ment of time, at a definite spot of the earth. 
When in Nazareth the Blessed Mother 
Mary replied to the announcement of the 
angel with the words, “Behold the hand- 
maid of the Lord; be it unto me according 
to thy word,” at that moment the Eternal 
Word, the second Person of the Ever- 
Blessed Trinity, was made Flesh and dwelt 
among us. The primeval promise was ful- 
filled, and Man was again made one with 
God. The divine purpose was’ achieved as 
the ancient Creed tells us, “not by the con- 
version of the Godhead into Flesh, but by 
the taking of the manhood into God.” Hu- 
manity, the created Nature of the Second 
Adam, was safe in the bosom of Godhead, 
even though no other human soul besides 
the perfect soul of the God-Man should be 
affected. 


But it was for more than this. that God 
the Son took our nature and was born of a 
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Virgin. This did not satisfy the loving Heart 
of God. The Eternal Son came not merely 
to take to Himself a created Humanity like 
ours, and place it in the Godhead so that it 
could be said that man was in reality 
reunited to God; but He came “to save His 
people from their sins’; “to give His life a 
ransom for many’; “to give knowledge of 
salvation unto His people for the remission 
of their sins’; and all this to the end that 
we too might become “‘partakers of the divine 
nature,’ as St. Peter deciared. 


He not only willed that in the Incarna- 
tion His Humanity, body and soul, which 
He created and took to Himself, should be 
united te the Godhead, but He also willed 
through union with Him by means of the 
Sacraments to “have all men to be saved, 
and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth.” This means nothing less than that 
He willed that all men should be taken up 
into the Godhead together with Him. 


This “knowledge of the truth” is no know- 
ledge’ communicated to us in a merely intel- 
lectual manner, but, as the old Spanish mys- 
tic has said, when by virtue of our union 
with the Sacred Humanity of our Lord we 
become also united to the Godhead and par- 
takers of the divine Nature, we then par- 
ticipate in “the knowing and loving of His 
blissful Godhead.” In short, we actually, in 
a manner, real and objective, but which we 
cannot understand, share in the processes 
of knowledge and love which are going on 
unceasingly in the bosom of the Holy 
Trinity. St. Peter’s assurance means this or 
it offers no hope and joy to us. 


The Incarnation, God taking our nature, 
is a fact of the present moment. He took 
our nature never again to lay it aside; we 
became partakers of His Nature in our 
baptism never again to be separated from 
It, unless by our own fault we fall into the 
calamity of mortal sin, and even then by 
penitence the union can be restored. The 
Incarnation with its power and efficacy, is 
not a mere historical event of the past, not 
a mere memory or example, but the greatest 
and most transcending fact and force in the 
universe today, both in relation to the hu- 
man soul of Christ and for practical appli- 
‘cation to every soul of man. We say in the 


words of the Creed, that ‘““He was incarr 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, : 
was made Man”; but we say more than t 
We say that he is Incarnate, that He e 
lives, perfect God and perfect Man, to m 
intercession for us; He lives, the True V. 
of which we are the branches, and 
branches, partaking of the very life of 
Vine, which is the life of the Godhead wl 
His Humanity shares without measure. 
baptism—we were grafted into Him, an 
we are one with Him, then is brought to f 
the fulfilment of His promise that “wher 
am there also shall my servant be.” He 
in the bosom of Godhead, and we too sk 
that blessed place with His Sacred ] 
manity of which we are members. 


This applies to us in no vague and g 
eral way. We do not, as it were, run in 
der the terms of some general amne 
for the love of God deals with each 
of us personally and individually, just 
though he were the only soul in exister 
Let it be remembered that the plan of 
Redemption was revealed and promulgz 
at a time when there were but two st 
in existence, and had there never been 
other soul, the plan would have been 
filled to the utmost, so mighty is the | 
of God for His people. 


God proceeds not from the general to 
particular, but from the particular to 
general. He loves the whole human race 
cause He first loved every individual 
it with a warm, personal love, the love 
a tender father for a child who needed | 
love. No sin of man, however serious or 1 
continued, could quench the love of God 
His creature, or cause Him to swerve fi 
His purpose of bringing His creature c 
more into a union of love with Himself. 


But something more than the love 
God is needed for the accomplishment 
His will in this work of Redemption. TI 
must be a response from the heart of n 
So, as God never gave up His purpose 
love, likewise He has never permitted 1 
to lose his longing for God. This longin: 
found in sinners as well as in saints. It 
presses itself in every aspiration of the h 
after higher things. The heart of man is 
of a divine discontent, which, if he will 


ow the light which he has, will bring 
to God, and will fulfill the conditions 
essary for his perfect union with God. 
'was one who called himself an atheist 
no wrote of 


“The desire of the moth for the star, 
The night for the morrow; 

The devotion of something afar 

_ From the sphere of our sorrow.” 


was the dumb hunger of ignorant man 
t God, the proof of the truth of St. Au- 
stine’s saying, “Thou hast made us for 
ayself, and our heart shall find no rest 
itil it rest in Thee.” 


Qur Christian vocation is the response 
nich God makes to this longing of our 
arts for Him, a longing which we our- 
Ives are unable to analyse or define, which 
ises out of the “depths of some divine 
sspair.”” All Christian revelation is a point- 
g the way back to God; and it is not only 
showing of the way, but the actual be- 
owing upon us the means and power to 


alk in that way. 


However far man may have fallen short 
what is required of him, there still re- 
ains in him the divine spark. It only needs 
be fanned into a flame and fed with the 
el of grace, and it will increase until it 
ls the whole man with the fire of divine 
ve. God furnishes the fuel; we are to take 
re that it is used to keep the fires of love 
Irning. 


But how are we to do this? Every oppor- 
nity for prayer, every Communion, every 
ll of duty in daily affairs, every occasion 
lift the heart to God in love, or to serve 
i fellow-man in charity and kindliness of 
ought, word or deed, is not only a personal 
ll from God who loves us, but it is our 
portunity by responding faithfully, to feed 
ore generously the flame of love which He 
s kindled in our hearts. 


Every such incident is a definite stage 
God’s continuous and progressive call to 
2 to love and serve Him. Every response 
make leads me on to a life of a deeper 
d ever more loving union with Him who 
came Man that we.might have the power 
be partakers of His Godhead. 

Finally, it should be remembered that in 
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nem et similitudinem .. Gen. 1,26, 


f ae / > 
a ANY 
OPH By 3 y 


24 omni terra siccitas... Jud.6,37. 


His calls to us God does not work in an op- 
portunist way. That which He does is plan- 
ned by Him from eternity as a special means 
and occasion of grace in order to provide 
for me a special increment of love at the 
particular moment at which He reveals to 
me His will. This moment at which the op- 
portunity is presented to me must, there- 
fore, be seen to be a moment of transcending 
and eternal importance because, if I am true 
to the leading,there will be achieved in me 
a divine purpose which has been awaiting 
this moment for all eternity. 

If there were but one such moment in life, 
with what joy and quivering anticipation 
would I await it. Is it not infinitely more 
thrilling that the great love of God and His 
infinite longing for my love, supplies me 
with a score of such opportunities every day 
of my life? 
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The Devil Disguised <4 


By A. Appleton Pacxkarp, O.H.C. 


IGRID Undset, in a small book Christ- 
mas and Twelfth Night which ought to 
be more generally known, speaks of Sa- 

tan’s cunning: “The devil pops up at any 
time disguised in some human form or other. 
The most important point is, however, that 
the whole thing is a disguise. The tempter, 
the spy, worms himself in everywhere in 
possible or impossible shapes. It is quite 
thinkable that he himself, for reasons we do 
not know, has a predilection for appearing 
as a man with small crooked horns on his 
forehead and goat-legged ; but he can always 
easily dress himself up as a beautiful woman 
or venerable monk, or a sort of poodle-dog 
or a staring pig or a headless cock... . As 
long as the disguise is suitable.” ? 


Naive but penetrating, the familiar re- 
presentative of evil delights in surprises. Yet 
the unexpectedness taking one suddenly off 
one’s guard is no sufficient excuse. In the 
striking imagery of Holy Writ, this is the 
cause of the apple eaten in a garden, and the 
reason the glorious angels turned into dem- 
ons. We are in constant danger of being de- 
ceived by a feeling of false security. “God’s 
in His heaven,” though all is right in our 
world, at the cost of unceasing vigilance. 

When we come to think of it, many of us 
are rather disagreeable people. However, it 
never helps to run away from unpleasant 
facts. The Christian method is to face and 
study them, and then resolve on sensible 
action. 

Such preparedness should begin with in- 
ventory of conscience. As its basis let us con- 
sider the origins of sin. In answering this 
question of how: evil arose, a phrase in 
theology “Original Sin” is misunderstood 
and becomes a source of serious disagree- 
ment. In simple terms it states that we 
had our chance of paying attention to God, 
and chose instead to concentrate on our- 
selves: our ambitions, desires, and gratifi- 
cations. Here lies the meaning of well-known 


Bible stories, from Genesis with its tales 
1p. 35. 


of Adam and Eve in the beauties of Ede 
to the book of Revelation as it dwells ups 
the theme of war in heaven and Satan fa 
ing like lightning therefrom. Since tho 
times beyond time men and women ha 
endeavored:to escape from the morass whe 
they allowed themselves to wander. 

The guilt of original sin is washed aw 
by Baptism at our second birth or regener 
tion. But these tendencies to sin on our pe 
—that is in practice the significance of t 
phrase—remain, and the new life in Chr 
demands of each soul continuous effort 
eradicate evils. One factor we need to ke 
unmistakably clear. Most  conscientio 
Christians may not be manifestly sinful, 5 
there are always special pet sins, no matt 
how insignificant. Against these we shot 
strive. Our progressive growth towards tr 
Godliness is an evolution, a gradual improv 
ment, wherein our own labor plays a vi 
role. We are to be freed from sin by « 
operation with the grace of God. Of cout 
this is hard, and the realization that it is 
life-long task makes it more difficult. 
brings suffering, for the cost price is no le 
than Jesus Christ who came to us as Co 
panion and Leader, and as Saviour e 
lives to draw us from ourselves to Himse 

In the broadest understanding of the st 
ject, “Original Sin” stands not only 1 
sins of commission but also omission—lez 
ing undone what should be done. The lat 
spring largely from laziness and lukewar 
ness in the spiritual life. We are intellige 
beings, and may choose right or wrot 
Such choices occur every day, and it is 
we improve our habitual selection of the - 
stinctively thoughtful courses of condi 
that omissions will decrease. Positive ai 
tudes will take the place of negatives: 1 
“What must I do?” but “What should 
do?” If the latter is emphasized, the forn 
will look out for itself. 

While we attempt to discover where t 
thing called “sin” came from, it must be 
sisted that “disobedience” is both keyw 


d explanation. By deliberate action on our 
tt we cut ourselves off from companion- 
ip with God. It is all very well to say that 
Il is a condition or state rather than a 
ace, but whatever it is it means separa- 
m from God—permanent, irrevocable, ter- 
oly real. Saint Michael and his flaming 
rord force us from the paradise of heaven 
earth because there we do not belong and 
e not at home. 


Continuing next to the question about 
Mat kinds of sin there are—a sort of 
talogue—the Church through her theo- 
gians and thinkers has classified them 
to two main divisions, “mortal’’ and ‘‘ve- 
al:” acts in thought, word, or deed dan- 
‘rous to the very life of the soul, and 
ose of lesser concern. Nevertheless it 
ust be remembered that “‘venial” sins may 
scome besetting, and turn out to be equally 
‘harmful as apparently greater or “mortal” 
ns. In this connection we think of the force- 
il language used by many spiritual writers 
sclaring the Church’s position on the ee: 
sridusness of any sin whatever. 
pe 
What need of so much news from abroad, 
hen all that concerns either life or death is 
i transitory and at work within us? 

| —William Law 


‘Among his many disguises Satan quite 


iten adopts this one of minimizing the im- 
ortance of seemingly slight misdoings. 
ean Harton tells us: “We need not wonder 
lat it is subtle, for the self-assertion of 
ride is the fundamental sin of the Devil.” ? 
Vhether self-deception—pride in its most 
angerous form—expresses itself in small or 
reat ways, it is the worst foe of men’s souls. 
Ve fool ourselves that a sin is slight, when 
is serious. 


Another classification of sin is the three- 
ld enemies “the world, the flesh, and the 
evil.” They hinder our union of spirit with 
aviour, creating that life of love which He 
as declared to be His supreme desire for 
ach of us. Not seen but felt, He works in 
s. For every person His actions take place 
| the spiritual side of our beings. He wants 
ur souls as well as bodies to belong to Him. 
2F,. P. Harton, The Elements of the Spiritual Life, p. 109. 
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He is jealous of arything which interferes 
by blocking the several channels of commu- 
nication between Lord and servant. 

Again, a different list of what separates 
us from God is the “capital’’ or “deadly” 
sins: pride, envy, anger, covetousness, glut- 


Nativity 
etropolitan Museum of Art) 


LIBRARY 17 


(Courtesy of the 
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tony, lust, and sloth. Without going into 
detail, we notice that several recent au- 
thorities on Ascetics—the disciplined life of 
the soul—insist that pride is basic, as it has 
always stood. And sloth is a particularly 
widespread temptation in contemporary days 
of leisure and unemployment. If one is not 
occupied constructively, that lack of occupa- 
tion sooner or later turns into destructive ac- 
tivity. 

Now that we are clearer about sin’s be- 
ginning and how it is divided or grouped, 
it is natural to think of the remedy for these 
different sins. The best of all is to be con- 
cerned with and possess sufficient zeal for, 
the conversion of sinners: their turning back 
to God by real earnest prayer, using the sav- 
ing Sacraments, and simple, straightfor- 
ward, wholesome Christian living. We will 
find neither time nor place for pride and the 
rest of the ugly brood. Positive effort will 
overcome negative quibbles and niceties as 
to whether one sin is worse than another. Re- 


péntance through Christ is essentially 
change of mind, a moving away from th 
differing types of evil, and the concentrati 
of all our souls’ energies on the putting i1 
practice of definite precepts. 

We are to “put to death” not the soul 
any part of it which God created good, | 
“concupiscence.” That is an elaborate we 
for an elementary fact. We must force ¢ 
the desires chaining and keeping us to ear 
It is not.enough to have original sin de 
away at Baptism, nor to commit only ven 
sins. We should long wholeheartedly + 
God instead of self, His Will and not ¢ 
own, in details as well as important thin 
Thus we achieve hereafter what we preps 
for in this world. Otherwise would there 
any justice, not to say mercy, on God’s pa: 

How and when, therefore, are we to t 
whether we have done something sinful ? 
order to answer the query we must possi 
a clear understanding of the difference | 
tween temptation and sim. The exact me 


Tue Nativity 


By Rossellino 
(Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
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-of “temptation” is “testing,” the chance 
do either right or wrong, cropping up 
zens of times in daily experience. If we 
se that an opening to pursue a certain 
irse is one we ought not to take, we can- 
t be too prompt in turning away. Fre- 
ent falls would be overcome if we centered 
our forces on prompt action instead of 
owing the wicked thought to grow more 
istent within us. The best advice is to 
, at once. 
Father Huntington was wont to dis- 
guish between temptation and sin in the 
lowing manner: “Temptation is not our 
nm choice. Sin is our own choice. Tempta- 
n does not involve guilt. Sin insures guilt. 
mptation is an opportunity, an opportu- 
y for victory. Sin is disaster, the disaster 
wilful failure.” * 
As we grow older and reflect upon our 
es, there is brought back to mind the many 
aes we have yielded to temptation of one 
id or another. This realization will cover 
ly very partially the actual extent of our 
iritual failures, for much may have been 
‘gotten and more never recalled at all. If 
> use even this knowledge to sense the 
pths of our sinfulness, and so enter joy- 
ly on the work of contrition, repentance, 
d sorrow, we will do as Our Lord desires 
us, and at the same time will give Him the 
ssibility of revealing what heretofore we 
ver saw as displeasing to Him. This should 
recognized. 
Again, we discover a formidable disguise 
hind which Satan masquerades. Not alone 
it the distinction or technical line dividing 
nptation from sin, but that temptation is 
t sin. Surprisingly, good people who are 
ying hard to be consistent Christians and 
reful Churchmen are in danger of becom- 
x scrupulous over trifles, since they think 
at simply because some disturbing thought 
s come to them, they have sinned thereby. 
cannot be pointed out too emphatically 
at sins in thought result solely when the 
‘ong idea is developed and nurtured in the 
ind, and that here as elsewhere only the 
finite yielding or submission to one’s will 
ells sin. 


We must try valiantly to look at life 


The Rev. James O. S. Huntington, 0.H.C., mimeographed 
lesley Lectures, 1925, p. 65. : 


squarely and estimate honestly our short- 
comings. Self-examination persevered in is 
the one thing we can do to insure that we 
will know our sins. Thus we grow in self- 
knowledge. Such attempts at examination 
will be branded by the world as morbid or 
pessimistic. For Christians they are far 
from that. We believe strongly it is the peni- 
tent who brings joy to the Heart of God 
and enters His Kingdom. And the first step 
towards penitence is an elemental knowledge 
of oneself and one’s sinfulness. 


As teaching bringeth us to know God is 
our supreme truth; so prayer testifieth that 
we acknowledge him as our sovereign good. 

—Richard Hooker 


It is not enough to examine ourselves on 
the basis of conventional morality. A deep 
cleavage divides the morals of the Church, the 
Body of Christ, from those outside her—dif- 
fering obligations and standards in ideals as 
well as conduct. Rather our object is the ex- 
ercise of holding Jesus before our eyes, and 
so striking the comparison between Him and 
us. Our characters must be judged by His. 
To estimate differently is to throw in one’s 
lot with the thoughtless who crucified Him. 
The standard we must uphold is nothing 
less than the human life of God Incarnate. 
He came for the salvation of sinners, to res- 
cue mankind from the inevitable conse- 
quences of its folly. He set up a Kingdom 
which advances by the conversion of sinners. 
By Him alone can we be cleansed from the 
stains of sin. 


To carry on His work, He sent the Holy 
Spirit who descended at Pentecost to con- 
vict the world of sin. The Church, living in 
His might, inspired by His Presence, is, 
as she stands faithful, a pulsating witness 
to His holiness, with which evil men will 
have little to do. We must commit ourselves 
anew to the keeping of the Holy Ghost in 
coming into contact with sin, especially by 
never entering upon self-examination with- 
out a prayer beseeching His guidance. 

Here, too, the Devil lurks behind the 
mask of modern teaching that self-examina- 
tion leads to introversion or over-attention 
to one’s slips of conduct. He makes us crave 
to be up-to-date and in the fashion, where 
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“sin” is outmoded and “God”’ an antiquarian 
notion. He insinuates that such a practice is 
absurd and medieval, as well as a bit harsh 
on gentlefolk! In reply let us imitate the 
courage of the king of ancient Israel when 
he made to the prophet acknowledgement of 
erroz, and was frank enough to admit the 
real reason for it: “And Saul said unto Sam- 
uel, I have sinned, for I have transgressed 
the commandment of Jehovah and thy words, 
because I feared the people and obeyed their 
voice.” * The depth of our personal self- 
questioning is plumbed whenever we face up 
to the control of public opinion or God’s 
love as the compelling motive in our lives. 

Our object is to be more and more holy 
and Christ-like, becoming sin-offerings with 
Jesus as we bear the guilt of earth upon our 
hearts, characterized by prayer, reparation, 
and if need be, suffering. 


These points we have made as constituting 
the fourfold disguise of the Devil. Sin origi- 
nated particularly in his fundamental mis- 
step of the self-assertion of pride and conse- 
quent disobedience. Every sin, no matter 
how minor, is signific.at and symptomatic 
of the sinfulness of mankind as a whole. 
Temptation is the test of fidelity to our 


marching orders in overcoming sin as we 
41 Samuel 15:24, 


forward Christ’s dominion, and in not bei 
deceived by thinking that such trials are € 
in and of themselves. And self-examinat} 
is as necessary for the soul’s health 
physical diagnosis to the body, or taki 
stock for the welfare of any business ent 
prise. 

As the result of our and others’ sins 4 
Cross of Jesus was necessary. While 
try to bear it in His strength, not our oy 
our lives.will be marked by His sign a 
seal. Holiness is maintained in depender 
upon Him. At Christmas He came down 
earth for us: let us humble ourselves 
Him and in Him. Looking back throu 
Christian history we perceive the toweri 
figures of the saints. Being thoroughly purg 
they suffered. They were objective, not st 
jective; thinking of their Divine Master, r 
pitying themselves. What examples they gi 
us to follow! Pessimistic fear is displaced 
optimistic hope in Christ’s death, rest 
rection, and ascended life. 

If we would be bold “followers of t 
Lamb” we might dare to take the brav 
step of all, and rip from the Devil his d 
guise, whatever its shape or substance. Th 
comes complete revelation. There is notht 
behind the mask. The Sun shines, the smo 
vanishes. 


Christmas Greetings Grom Haly Cro44 


With the Christmas Season coming on 
again, and apparently with large parts of 
the world still lying in darkness, we wish 
to extend to our readers a very bright and 
joyful Christmas. 


While there are wars and rumors of wars 
and men’s hearts failing them for fear, we 
know that our Lord can bring again to His 
children peace and confidence. 

This Christmas Season then I am sure 
we will all want to share the joy of the angels, 
because God came to earth. This joy can be 
in our hearts even if we are serious in the 
face of staggering problems in the world. 

May we not praise our God coming to Beth- 
lehem as the shepherds did? This of course 
does not mean the Bethlehem in Palestine, 
but to the altars of the Church on Christmas 
Day, to offer to our Lord nothing perhaps 


of this world’s goods, but receiving the rich 
of His grace which He has bestowed. 

On the other hand it may be that we ha 
a great deal to give, or perhaps just a lit 
bit. Whatever it is let it be an offering 
a contrite heart, and of a mind filled wi 
heavenly desires. 

All of you will be remembered at or 
altars at Holy Cross on Christmas Da 
May we suggest that if you wish us a mer 
Christmas remember us also at Mass ev 
as we remember you. 

May the blessing of the Holy Child | 
Bethlehem bring you joy and peace for < 
the years to come. 


Very sincerely yours, 
+ Ropert E. CAMPBELL, O.H. C. 
Superio 
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The Manger and the Tron 


By James O. S. Huntineton, O.H.C. 


: OW majestic is the sweep of the 
Eucharistic Creed! It outreaches 
everything that can be measured by 

ae. Astronomy may seem to overwhelm 

with its “millions of millions of years” 

t to our Christian Faith those enormous 

ons are but “the twinkling of an eye,” 

1e march-past of the universe.” 

“Begotten of His Father before all 

lds’—that takes us back into the 

ysses of eternity, before time began to 

, before the dawn of creation. “Whose 

igdom shall have no end’’—that looks 

ward till time shall be no more. 

As we contemplate that immensity, we 

mind ourselves of what St. Augustine 

ys, that in God there is neither “was” 

r “will be,” but only “is.” “From ever- 

ting to everlasting Thou art God.” 


We must love ourselves because God loves 
and in loving our neighbor as oneself we 
re him as God loves us. 

—Father Hughson, O.H.C. 


Yet within the compass of that immeas- 
able duration, the Creed brings before us 
= time process. At the outset, we are back 
the beginning of all that has been called 
0 being —“‘By whom all things were made.” 
len we leap to the present,—‘Sitteth on 
= right hand of the Father’; and then 
ecast the future,—‘“Shall come again 
th glory to judge both the quick and the 
ad.” 

And in that time-process we make declar- 
on of certain great events which have their 
ecific dates in the calendar of history. 
wey concern the Second Person in the 
rer-blessed Trinity,—the Only-Begotten 
m of God, “of one substance with the 
ther.” We relate those events in the order 
time. “Was incarnate . . . was made 
an,” ‘Was crucified,’ “Was buried,” 
‘ose again,” “Ascended into heaven.” 
are is the life-story of One who takes His 
ice in this world in which we live, who, 


in the human nature He assumed, was the 
Offspring of our race, who, seated at the right 
hand of the Father, continues His life on 
earth in His Body, the Catholic Church. He 
is one Person, “the Same yesterday, today 
and forever.” 


Let us ask what this identity means. It 
witnesses to the fact that there is utmost in- 
tegrity and consistency in the life of the Re- 
deemer of mankind. Quite different is it with 
us. Of course, each of us is, in at least some 
sense of the word, a “person” from the first 
moment of his existence. But our personal- 
ity is not stable and fixed. Not only do body 
and mind develop, as we pass through child- 
hood to youth, but we advance in personality 
as we enter into more intelligent and more 
intimate relations with those about us. We 
are not inaccurate in speaking of “a great 
personality’—one who has received much 
from the world and given much back to it. Hu- 
man personality may grow and enlarge, and it 
may, alas, shrink and shrivel. In an idiot, 
personality has dwindled and contracted so 
that he can not enter into social relations. 
So the man who selfishly isolates himself 
from his kind tends to become as we say 
“inhuman.” | 


Again, in the experience of almost all of 
us,—though in vastly different degrees,— 
there are occasions on which we act in a 
way contrary to our real purpose in life. We 
do things that are out of keeping with the 
character we want to maintain. We side- 
step. We miss the mark. We behave in a 
foolish and unreasonable way. We are un- 
faithful to our true personality. 


But in the life of the God-Man there 
were no such variations or inconsistencies. 
He was indeed “Perfect Man,” true to the 
essential conditions of human nature. He 
was a true infant, not, as the apocryphal 
gospels describe Him, a precocious prodigy. 
He “increased in wisdom and stature.’ He 
was all that a child should be, “subject” to 
His mother and His foster-father. In the 
years of His earthly ministry he held an un- 
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deviating course, in the accomplishment of 
His mission, in the doing of His Father’s 
will. “I do always those things that please 
Him.” He moved on to the climax of 
His life without wavering. On the night be- 
fore His death He could say to His Father, 
“T have finished the work which Thou gavest 
Me to do.” He had fulfilled all righteousness. 

And what He was, up to the last moment 
of His years of labor and suffering, up to 
his last cry, “Father, into Thy hands I 


commend My spirit,’ that He was in-the- 


forty days of His Risen Life. A great writer 
has shown how every word and act of the 
Risen Christ was in utmost harmony with 
what He had been as He conversed with 
His disciples in the villages of Galilee, led 
them up to Jerusalem, sat with them on the 
slopes of the Mount of Olives, and reclined 
with them in the Upper Room. He was still 
“the Same.” 

And so it was after His ascension into 
heaven. In the vision of St. John we are 
permitted to see the Son of Man in the glory 
of the Father, but He has not changed in 
His tenderness and love. St. John gives us 


one incident surprisingly characteristic 
the Friend who stooped down and rais 
the child of Jairus from the bed of dea 
“And when I saw Him, I fell at His feet 
dead. And He laid His right hand upon 4 
saying unto me, ‘Fear not.’’’ And so, at 7 
close of His messages to the Churches: “ 
many as I love, I rebuke and chasten. 
zealous therefore, and repent. Behold, 
stand at the door and knock. If any 
hear My voice, and open the door, I \ 
come in to him and will sup with him, a 
he with Me.” In an instant we are, as it we 
back in Bethany with Mary sitting at ] 
feet and Martha waiting at the board. 
is it the cottage in Emmaus on Easter aft 
noon, or the feast in the Upper Room? Y 
he is still the Same, yesterday, today < 
forever the same, whether an infant on | 
straw of the manger, or seated on the eter 
throne. : 

Let this serve as preparation for 
Christmas Feast. Much that is tender < 
gracious and affectionate has gathe 
about the Birthday of Jesus. But it is” 
enough to “make the littles ones happy,” 
to poetize on motherhood and infancy. ' 
must worship Incarnate God. We m 
bow in reverence before the Divine Ch 
as we should if with St. John we beh 
Him, His eyes as a flame of fire, His ve 
as the sound of many waters. 

To set up a Crib in the parish church 
Christmas, as a bit of pretty sentiment, n 
be an unconscious but none the less 
subtle and dangerous profanity. 


A single illustration will point the mo 


In a certain college settlement, in — 
slums of a great city, the young wor 
conducting it thought that it might impr 
the aesthetic taste of the children’ in 
neighborhood to arrange a Crib at Chr 
mas. “They made a very artistic represet 
tion of the Nativity, copied from a fam 
painting. On Christmas Eve they brought 
children in, one group after another. * 
American children chattered gaily, | 
thought it “very nice.” Then a group 
Italian children came in. They said noth 
but in an instant they were all on tl 
knees. It was a trifle embarrassing for 
settlement workers, but they laughed it 
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Saint Augustine’s Spiritual Growth 


By Sister Mary Tueopora, C.S.M. 


VT. Augustine never wrote a treatise 
) on either ascetic or mystic theology ; he 

was, nevertheless, both a great ascetic 
d a great mystic, and in his hundred and 
re sermons, epistles and dissertations which 
ve come down to us, there are many pas- 
yes which plainly show his teaching on 
sse subjects. His mighty intellect seemed 
demand expression in concrete and syn- 
tic terms. Truth was first set in order 
his own mind and then passed on to oth- 
. During the forty-three years of his life 
er his conversion his pen was ever busy, 
d he produced at least three different de- 
‘iptions of the stages of the spiritual life, 
sh of which may be readily adapted to the 
ual classification of the purgative, illumi- 
tive and unitive ways as developed later 
Dionysius the Areopagite in the sixth 
tury. 


St. Augustine’s first attempt at such 
ssification appears in one of his earliest 
ristian writings, “De Quantitato Animae.” 
ery one knows the story of his baptism, 
; resolution to give up his professional 
‘eer in Milan, to return to his native home 
Africa and to embrace the monastic life, 
t no one knows why, after the death of his 
ther as they were waiting for a ship to 
rthage, he postponed his journey and 
snt the winter of 387-8 at Rome. Perhaps 
felt the need of a deeper knowledge of 
> Catholic Faith before embarking on 
; new venture. Be that as it may, his 
atise on the “Powers of the Soul” shows 
> trend of his thought. Augustinian 
yolars are divided as to the character of 
» work; some have considered it more 
o-Platonic than Christian. We need, how- 
ar, to recall that contact with the writings 
Plotinus had been the last but one of 
- influences which led him to the Catholic 
ith. 5 

He had accepted the ideology of the New 
ademy, and until. he was more deeply 
yunded in Christian Theology, it was his 
‘ural medium of Expression, and as Dr. 


Kirk has said, “In his transition from Platon- 
ism to Christianity he remoulded the best of 
contemporary philosophy to fit the truth of 
the Word becoming flesh. He had substi- 
tuted the ethics of love and humility for the 
ethics of self-love and self-regard.” 


It is interesting to compare the reasoning 
of the young Christian neophyte with that 
of the venerable Bishop of Hippo; in each 
case as the late Dom Cuthbert pointed out, 
“he forestalls in fact though not in nomen- 
clature the received division of later writers.” 
St. Augustine saw clearly that the purgation 
and the illumination must come before there 
could be any real union. The essence of his 
teaching is identical in both cases, but ex- 
pressed under different aspects, just as in 
St. Theresa’s “Seven Mansions” or Mer- 
win’s “Nine Rocks.” 


Introspection or auto-psychoanalysis is not 
good for any one, but it is surely a help to 
spread out before ourselves a map of the 
spiritual itinerary, and to envisage clearly 
the great milestones which should be the 
goal of special effort. St. Augustine’s vari- 
ations of the one theme present a fruitful 
field for meditation. In the “De Quantitato” 
he begins his classification of the operations 
of the soul with the old Aristotelian out- 
line of (1) the vegetative; (2) the sensitive 
or animal; (3) the intelligent or rational life. 
In the fourth degree the soul emerges into 
the moral realm. It is well worth while to 
quote from his own words: “From this point, 
then, the soul dares to rank itself not only 
ahead of its own material frame, but ahead 
of the whole material universe. Compared to 
its own power and its own beauty, the soul 
dares to discern and to hold the power and 
the beauty of material things less worth, 
and hence as it delights itself the more, 
so much the more does it dare to with- 
draw from things that defile, and it en- 
deavours to make itself stainless and very 
clean and very fair. It dares to be strong 
against all things that work to move it 
from its purpose and its judgment. It dares 
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to esteem human society at a high value, 
and to desire for another nothing that it 
would not itself endure. It dares to be subor- 
dinate to the authority and the laws of wise 
men, and to believe that through these God 
speaks to it. In this so noble act of the soul 
there is yet labour, and there is a strong 
and vigorous fight against the allurements of 
the world. In this very task of purgation 
there is an underlying dread of death, not 
strong sometimes, but sometimes very 
overpowering; yet not overpowering when 
it is believed most firmly that by the provi- 
dence and the justice of God an untimely 
death comes to none. Finally as the soul 
perceives more and more by the very fact of 
its progress how great the difference is be- 
tween itself purified and itself defiled, it 
fears the more lest when this body is put 
off, God may endure it defiled even less 
than it can endure itself. To the order of 
divine justice in a work so difficult as the 
purifying of itself, the devout and trustful 
soul yields itself most securely to be aided 
and to be made perfect.” What better de- 
scription could there be of the purgative 
way? 

In the fifth degree, which is the begin- 
ning of the illuminative way, there is greater 
constancy, greater purity of soul, and 
greater stability and fervent hope. The sixth 
degree is characterized by a great desire to 
know God, and by a tranquility possible only 
to those who have been purified. St. Augus- 
tine applies to this stage the words of the 
5lst Psalm: “Renew a right spirit within 
me,” he says. “A right spirit, I suppose 
means that the soul in seeking the truth will 
not depart from the way and go astray. Such 
a spirit is not renewed by a man unless his 


GLORIA IN EXLELSIS 


DEN 


; 
4 

| 
f 


heart shall first have been made clean, th 
is, unless first he control his thoughts at 
free himself from all cupidity and the defil 
ment of things perishable.” 


“The seventh degree,” he declares, “is n 
a degree, but a certain abiding place.” fF 
proceeds to show that this mystic way brin 
a man to the first great Cause and Princif 
of all things—the true and unchangeal 
One—and in a beautiful passage he d 
scribes the‘effect upon the mind. “When 
(the seventh degree) has been achieved, | 
shall truly see the vanity of all things und 
the sun, and we shall discern how far dista 
are mundane things from the things tk 
really are. Then shall we know how tr 
are the articles of faith that have been e€ 
joined, and how well and wholesomely 1 
have been nourished by Mother Churt 
We shall see into the nature of our bod: 
so as to consider the resurrection of the fle 
to be as certain as the rising of the st 
We. shall have such understanding of t 
mystery of the Incarnation and the Vir; 
Birth as to brush aside impatiently all ¢ 
villing. And such pleasure is there in t 
contemplation of truth, such purity, such s 
cerity, such undoubting faith, that one ni 
feels that one had never really known at 
thing else, and in order that the soul m 
not be hindered from entire allegiance 
the whole truth, death, which before y 
dreaded, that is, flight and escape from 1 
body, may now be desired as the high 
favour.” 


In summing up his exhortation St. A 
gustine said, “To us ascending upwa 
then, let the first act of the soul be cal) 
animation; the second, sense; the thi 
practice; the fourth, virtue or power; 1 
fifth tranquility or rest; the sixth, ‘ingres 
in lucem,’ or entering into light ; the seven 
‘mansio in luce,’ or contemplation. Relig: 
then takes hold of the soul in the third ste 
and begins to lead it; in the fourth it pu 
fies it, in the fifth it reforms it, in the siz 
it introduces it into the light, in the sever 
it feeds it. And sometimes this is done all 
once; at other times more slowly, as e 
one is able by his love and merits; nev 
theless God accomplishes all things m 
justly, moderately and beautifully, for th 
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Saint AUGUSTINE 


whom He works, according to the manner 
which they choose to be led.” 


A few years later when St. Augustine had 
similated more of the language of Scrip- 
re and theology, he expressed the same 
ndamental principles in terms of the Ser- 
on on the Mount. He expounded the seven 
eatitudes (for the eighth is but a corol- 
ry to the others) as an ascending scale 
' growth in holiness. He considers them 
allel with the seven gifts of the Holy 
pirit, as given in the Septuagint version of 
a. 6:2, and also with the seven petitions 
‘the Lord’s Prayer and the theological and 
dinal virtues. This scheme was taken 
yer with much else of St. Augustine’s 
aching by St. Thomas Aquinas eight cen- 
ries later. It makes a wonderful outline 
the whole field of ascetic and mystic the- 


ology and contains inexhaustible material 
for meditation. While there are many refer- 
ences to this classification throughout his 
works, the most extended exposition is 
found in the treatises on “The Sermon on 
the Mount,” written in 393, and “Christian 
Doctrine,” written in 397. In “The Con- 
fessions,”’ dating from about the same period, 
he says: “Thou hast called us that we may 
be poor in spirit, meek and mourners and 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness 
and merciful and pure in heart and peace- 
makers.” 


Isaiah’s list of the gifts is a prophecy of 
the Spirit of the Lord resting upon the 
Messiah, and it begins with the highest, the 
gift of wisdom. In the Beatitudes Christ re- 
verses the order and starts with “the fear of 
the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom.” 
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A recent French writer comments upon 
this as follows: “This division is a question 
of the actual degrees of perfection by which 
the soul mounts up to its end, which is to 
enjoy God. The order in which they are 
arranged expresses the itinerary which 
souls ordinarily take from conversion to 
sanctification ; it reflects especially the suc- 
cessive stages of St. Augustine’s own life. 
It must be understood that each successive 
stage carries with it whatever good there 
was in the lower degree and perfects_and 
completes it. It is clear also that the dura- 
tion of each stage depends on the fervour 
of charity, and that the Holy Spirit may 


Maponna anp CHILD 
By Crivelli 


shorten the route and cause the soul to k 
over intermediary stages. The good of e& 
stage is moreover indefinitely perfectible 


1. The Gift of Holy Fear. The soul | 
gins by fear of the judgments of God; 
repents of its sins, it renounces pride | 
humility, which is the true poverty | 
spirit. 

2. The Gift of True Godliness or Pi 
This consists in obedience to the divine pi 
cepts, and in docility to the teaching | 
Holy Scripture. Such docility requi| 
meekness. 

3. The Gift of Knowledge. By the stu 
of the Word of God the soul arrives 
knowledge, it recognizes its own mise 
still in conflict with the passions which <¢ 
badly subdued; feeling the imperfection | 
the love that it has for the true good, t 
soul experiences a holy sorrow, and becon 
one of those who mourn. : 


4. The Gift of Ghostly Strength. Tl 
is realized when one feels himself sustain 
by divine help, as one resists the world, 
one experiences a more assured love for t 
good, as one has hunger and thirst for rigl 
eousness; one perceives already as fre 


afar the blessed goal whither one tends. 


5. The Gift of Counsel. Here one pr 
pares directly for contemplation in purif 
ing the soul of its negligences and : 
slighter faults; the need that is felt in t 
soul constantly of pardon from God inspir 
it to practice indulgence to the faults 
others, to become merciful so as to obta 
mercy. Or the desire of purification leads 
an increase in the love of our neighbout 
even to loving one’s enemies. 

6. The Gift of Understanding. Here o: 
directs with confidence his gaze on G 
alone, while still struggling to be purifie 
and to be liberated from all affection f 
false goods. Then one has become pure 
heart. 

7. The Gift of Wisdom. The understan 
ing, now purified, contemplates the divi 
perfections. One grasps the true good ai 
rejoices in the tranquility of order. 
is peace. 

The eighth Beatitude is only a genet 
invitation to ascend the mount of perfe 
tion.” 
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In 416 A.D., when St. Augustine was in 
5 sixty-second year and had been Bishop 
Hippo for twenty-one years, he sent to 
hn, Bishop of Jerusalem, a treatise “On 
ature and Grace,” in connection with 
e Pelagian controversy then at its height. 
iis treatise was thus written after he had 
en a Christian nearly thirty years. It 
ay be taken as an expression of his mature 
ought. Toward the end of this treatise he 
votes a chapter to the consideration of the 
atement that “God enjoins no impossibility 
r the soul because all things are possible 
id easy to love.” He says, “Either a man 
is not love, and then Christ’s burden is 
ievous, or he has love, and then it is not 
ievous. But he possesses love if he does 
hat is there enjoined on Israel, by return- 
g to the Lord his God with all his heart 
id with all his soul. ‘A new commandment 
) I give unto you, that ye love one an- 
Her.’ ”’ 


And St. Augustine then proceeds in his 
lal chapter to make the statement that “the 
grees of love are also the degrees of holi- 
ss.’ In these few sentences at the close 
a polemical treatise we find the culmi- 
tion of his teaching. 


1. Love begun is holiness begun. 
2. Advanced love is advanced holiness. 


3. Great love is great holiness. 


4, Perfect love is perfect holiness. 


He concludes by saying, “I wonder, how- 
ever, whether love has not a soil in which 
to grow after it has quitted this mortal life. 
But in what place or at what time soever it 
shall reach that state of absolute perfection 
which shall admit of no increase, it is cer- 
tainly not spread abroad in our hearts by 
any energies either of the nature or the 
volitions that are within us, but by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us, and which 
both helps our infirmity and cooperates with 
our strength. For it is indeed the grace of 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ to 
Whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
appertaineth eternity and all goodness for- 
ever and ever.” 


In the commentary on Psalm 84, he asks, 
“What then does God supply to him whom 
he taketh hold of to lead him on? He has 
placed steps in his heart. Where are these 
steps? In his heart: therefore the more 
thou lovest, the more shalt thou rise... 
therefore by the grace of God may upward 
steps be placed in thy heart. Rise by loving.” 


To my mind this is the climax of St. 
Augustine’s teaching. It is the perfect law 
of liberty in Christ—“Ama et fac quod vis,” 
or, as he has said elsewhere, “Though 
standing on earth we are in heaven if we 
love God.” 


From the Father Superior 


From the many letters we have received 
is plain to us that THe Hoty Cross 
[AGAZINE is much appreciated by our read- 
s. Our periodical is almost as old as the 
rder and has served the Church as an un- 
mpromising advocate of the Catholic Faith 
rough this period. 


For five years we have refused to raise 
e subscription rate just because we have 
msidered our periodical to be a mission- 
y publication and not a source of profit. 
ow the rising costs in printing and mailing 
rce us to charge more for subscriptions. 
s of January lst,-1952, we shal! have to 
iarge $3.00 a year for continental United 
tates and $3.25 for Canada and elsewhere. 


We know we have the sympathy of all our 
readers. We feel confident that we shall have 
your continued support. 

All new subscriptions sent in before the 
New Year and all subscriptions renewed 
during the same time will be accepted at the 
old rate—$2.50 for the United States and 
$2.75 for Canada and elsewhere. 

Help us enroll more new subscriptions. It 
is still not too late to give THE Hory Cross 
MaGaziINeE to friends for a Year as a Christ- 
mas present. 

Thanking you for your support and inter- 
est. 

+ Rosert E. CampBE.Lt, O.H.C., 
Superior. 
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Noisy Multitude 


By RiIcHARDSON WRIGHT 


think the Bethlehem stable a lonely 

place—just the Blessed Mother and the 
Babe, the ring of adoring, smelly shepherds, 
the hovering angels, the cattle. However, 
we are told that there were with the angels a 
multitude of heavenly hosts. Who could 
have comprised that multitude? Besides the 
accustomed archangels, principalities and 
powers, surely there must have been a scat- 
tering of those devout Jews who for genera- 
tions had looked forward to the Messiah. 
There He was and there they were, behold- 
ing the very Shekinah—“the brightness of 
His glory and the express image of his per- 
son.” Though beholding, they did not be- 
lieve, and that has been the tragedy of Judah 
down the ages. No “Glory to God in the 
highest” sprang from their lips, nor does 
it spring today from those content to con- 
sider the Incarnate Son of God as just the 
“divine essence” or a “cosmic whole.” 


B itine the of its obscurity some may 


To those who did accept Him there was 
actuality in that event. The Messiah was no 
longer afar off and yet-to-come. As a good 
woman said recently, “God seems awfully 
far away until you believe in the Incarna- 
tion.” 

The years roll ’round, the multitude grows 
more dense. In that stable there is still room 
for all that succeeding ages have produced 
—luminous martyrs, vigorous apostles, 
crowned saints, and the run-of-the-mill just 
ordinary, every-day, loving, patient and de- 
vout souls “without number’? who asked no 
more than that they might do God’s 
will and eventually behold the brightness of 
His glory. 

It is well to keep our eyes focused on that 
eventuality. The Incarnation is a recurrence 


of that mighty act of creation when God 
said “Let there be light, and there was light.” 


The Incarnation is also the fulfillment — 
the prophecy (alas it did not extend to all 
that the eyes of the blind shall be open’ 
and the ears of the deaf unstopped, the lar 
man leap for joy ; also, that the tongue | 
the dumb shall sing. 


Not yet would they sing, in mighty chor 
“Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
That was yet to come. The constant expe 
tancy of the Christian years from Advent 
Advent is its. most impelling force. W 
always have something to look forward t 
We are like crowds lining the curbs of a ci) 
street awaiting a returned hero. We pre 
forward, looking, looking. Before we kno! 
it, there he is! Our shouts drown out tll 
roar of the traffic cops on their sputterir 
motor-cycles. 

It is all very well to sing of Bethleher 
“How still we see thee lie.” But that whic 
happened there on Christmas morning we 
of cataclysmic proportions. It was a worl 
shaking event. Can you believe that tf 
“multitude” took it with restraint? Certain] 
the angels didn’t; they sang. ) 

Now a multitude expresses its mind i 
several ways—glum or awed silence, groan) 
boos, curses, cheers and shouts. The mult 
tude in Bethlehem may have been awed int 
reverent silence, some may even hay 
shouted their joy. | 


Sentimentality lures us into thinking the 
all w so silent—at the firs 
Christmas, and so on through the Christia 
year. 


Nevertheless, eventually comes Ascensio 
Day when a noisy welcome augments th 
angels’ praise and the Psalmist’s comment i 
proven true: “God is gone up with a shout, 
which only goes to indicate that it is pra 
tically impossible to make merry withot 
making a noise. What a gorgeous racket is 
family of children opening presents—squeal 
of delight from the girls; small boys bez 
drums, toot horns, clash trains. A noisy mu 
titude indeed. And that is as it should be- 
Christ is born! 
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as 
_A WAKE! Sleep not! Behold the Dawn! 


The Sun shall soon appear 

To drive away the shades of gloom, 
Destroying doubt and fear. 

The dreary darkness disappears 
Before his glorious ray; 

The Sun of Righteousness is come. 
Awake! Behold the Day! 


j HOU, Holy Virgin, art the Dawn, 
Whence comes the world’s true Light; 
Thou broughtest forth within thy womb 
Our Sun, the God of might. 

He whom the heav’ns cannot contain 
Made thee his hallowed throne; 
Above the ranks of womanhood 
Thy name is blessed alone. 


Os worship thee, O Lord our God, 


With hosts in heav’n and earth; 
With Mary and the angel throngs 
We celebrate thy birth. 

With kings and shepherds we adore 
Thy sacred Majesty. 

O Sun of Righteousness, shine forth 
On us eternally. 


=—19on La. List 
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Distractions In Prayer | 


By Sister JOSEPHINE, O.S.H. 


ROM the greatest saints to Christo- 
F pher Robin, (“God bless Mummy. I 

know that’s right. Wasn’t it fun in the 
bath tonight? The cold’s so cold and the 
hot’s so hot—Oh! God bless Daddy— 
I quite forgot!”)+ everyone of us who has 
made a serious effort to pray has had~-to 
struggle against distractions. In an unfallen 
world, perhaps it would not be so. Before 
Adam and Eve had sinned their fellowship 
with God was natural and unbroken, after- 
wards, “they hid themselves from the pres- 
ence of the Lord God.” Having once turned 
away from Him they could not return with- 
out effort ; their memories, their understand- 
ings, their wills, their affections, were di, 
vided. As a result of the sinfulness of our 
nature, prayer is, for us, a real conflict with 
the forces of evil both within us-and without ; 
we should not be surprised to find it diffi- 
cult. 


Though distractions are thus a penalty 
for sin, they are not in themselves neces- 
sarily sinful. It is important for each of 
us to recognize when they are and when 
they are not, otherwise we will make spir- 
itual cowards of ourselves by constantly 
feeling guilty about something which we 
really cannot help. This would only draw 
our attention to ourselves, away from God, 
and thus add to the distractions. 


There are three main classes of causes 
of distractions which for the sake of discus- 
sion we might call the remote, the proxi- 
mate, and the immediate. Each of these 
must be dealt with at its own source. If 
we deliberately neglect the means of fore- 
stalling distractions, or indulge in wander- 
ing thoughts after we have realized their 
presence, this is an act of sin. If, however, 
we take all reasonable measures to prevent 
them, and reject them each time we become 
consciously aware of their presence, there 
is no sin, even though the entire time of 
prayer may have been spent in nothing but 
bringing our thoughts back, again and again. 


t Vespers, A. A. Milne. 


The remote causes of distraction are th 
events of our every day lives. If we let ‘i 
thoughts and affections skip around li . 
butterflies all the rest of the day, how can w 
expect them to settle down and be atten 
tive all-the time of prayer? We are, a 
prayer, just what we are at other times, onl 
it shows up more clearly. 


An important factor in our struggle 
against distractions is the discipline of ou 
senses at all times, especially our eyes. Th 
eyes are the windows of the soul; it 1 
through them that most distracting thought 
enter our minds and hearts. We woul 
not dream of picking up anything we sa\ 
lying in the street and putting it int 
our mouths, yet we let our eyes wande 
here and there, picking up all sorts ¢ 
ideas and suggestions. This is entirely 
matter of training; a baby will put anythin 
into its mouth, but we with our wider know 
ledge are sickened at the thought. We nee 
to think through and understand the resull 
of putting bits of trash into our mine 
(cheap novels, frivolous stories, sensations 
newspaper reports, etc.) so that we will it 
stinctively turn from them also. 


Discipline of the ears is also importan 
Listening to idle gossip, unnecessary crit 
cisms of others, impure or irreverent cot 
versation, will inevitably cause distractior 
when we came to pray. (A fortiori, tt 
tongue must be kept in check! See the Epi 
tle of St. James, Chapter 3) 


Giving our wholehearted attention to any 
thing that we do, doing it the very best v 
can, to the glory of God, is another impo 
tant factor in overcoming distractions. Ar 
task, however seemingly unrelated to tl 
great work of prayer—polishing our shoe 
reading the newspaper, talking to a frien 
ordering the groceries, playing Bridge ( 
Canasta!) will be woven into the fabric 
our lives, and the way we do it will effe 
the way we pray. It is helpful to stop at 
think sometimes exactly how God is — 
be glorified in what we do: in polishing o 


if 


1oes, because all created things are His 
ft to us, and we should care for them with 
ratitude and reverence, in playing cards, 
cause all of us need some recreation and 
le joys of social companionship to keep 
ir lives from becoming cramped and sterile. 
id so on. 

In all this, our Lord must be our model. 
Whatever He would shrink to look at with 
lis eyes, to say with His lips, to do with His 
ody, that we must not look at, say, or do. 
ay, what we could not imagine as finding 
rest in His heart must not for a moment 
> suffered to rest in our hearts.” 


You cannot practice too rigid a fast from 
e charms of worldly talk. 
—Fénelon 


It is helpful to plan certain definite times 
iring the day, in addition to the regular 
nes of prayer, to turn our hearts to God 
r a brief moment of recollection. One way 
do this is to paste some symbol on our 
atches to remind us each time we look at 
em to offer our time to Him. Another is to 
rm the habit of associating an act of 
ayer with certain simple, everyday activi- 
2s, such as an act of praise when going 
stairs; an act of contrition when coming 
ywn. All sorts of intercessions may be 
awn from the simplest activities; for ex- 
aple in opening a bottle of milk we might 
‘st of all thank God the giver of all good, 
en pray for those who are to drink the 
ilk that the energy derived from it may be 
ed always for good, and the delivery man 
ho brought it to us, those who worked in 
e bottling plant, those who tended the 
ws—the list could be almost endless. All 
ese ways of practicing the presence of God 
roughout the day will help us to be more 
collected when we pray. 

The proximate causes of distractions have 
do with our preparation for prayer. Prayer 
ould be as natural to us as breathing, but 
is not; therefore some preparation be- 
rehand is necessary if we are to pray 
ll. This, of course will vary with the dif- 
rent types of prayer: liturgical, vocal, and 
ental. ji 

Most of us have been taught to make a 
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careful preparation and thanksgiving when 
receiving Holy Communion. It is also help- 
ful to make some study of the services of 
the Church, using one or more of the many 
helpful books on the subject, and to study 
the Psalms or other scripture passages used 
in the various services with a good commen- 
tary. Sixteenth century English in this day 
and age is often “a language not under- 
standed of the people,” and a little research 
will give the words more meaning for us. 


Vocal prayer does not necessarily mean 
prayers which are said aloud, but those acts 
of adoration, contrition, thanksgiving, and 
supplication which are commonly made in 
words, whether spoken aloud or silently. 
Many people find it helpful to make their 
own collections of prayers, using a small note- 
book, and including forms of prayer which 
they have found helpful, holy pictures, lists 
of those people and causes for which they 
wish to pray, and sometimes even snapshots. 
There is a danger here that the book itself 
may become too diverting, but it will help 
us to remember all those for whom we ought 
to pray, instead of limiting our intercessions, 
as we so often do, to those with whom we 
are immediately concerned or to vague gen- 
eralities. Having some such definite plan 
will also help us to keep our minds on what 
we are doing during the hour of prayer. 

The third type, mental prayer, is perhaps 
the most neglected, yet it should have a place 
in the life of every Christian. It is also the 
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prayer in which we are likely to find dis- 
tractions most trying. In liturgical or vocal 
prayer, even if our attention is divided, we 
feel that we have done something at least 
by just going through the forms; in mental 
prayer, if our minds wander, we seem to be 
just wasting time, and often we become 
discouraged and give up. Yet all the great 
spiritual writers tell us that we should 
persevere at any cost; give the full time to 
meditation however fruitless it may seem. 
The very giving of the time to God isa 
prayer, and perhaps a more generous offer- 
ing when it is dry and distasteful to us than 
when we enjoy it. It is helpful to read up on 
various ways of meditation which others 
have found useful, and to try out several of 
them until we find the one (or combination) 
best suited to our needs.? The advice of a 
wise and learned spiritual director, who 
will understand our needs and difficulties, 
is tremendously important. As no two souls 
are alike, so the prayer of each is different, 
and we need individual guidance. 


The immediate causes of distraction are 
those which arise during the time of prayer. 
Some of them are unavoidable, such as the 
noise outside the windows, the restlessness of 
someone else nearby, or a headache, but many 
of them can be lessened or eliminated alto- 
gether. Our bodily posture, for example, has 
a far greater effect on our mental attitude than 
we may at first realize. Any strained or 
affected posture will draw our attention to 
ourselves, away from God; and slouchy or 
careless posture will tend to make us negli- 
gent and lazy in our thought. To kneel, 
stand, or sit upright without lounging in 
our private devotions as well as at public 
services of the Church will be most helpful 
in avoiding distractions. We who are ser- 
vants of the Living God should have a re- 
ligious bearing, just as soldiers have a mili- 
tary bearing. 


Another help in avoiding distractions is 
to keep our eyes from wandering. Sometimes 
we can pray best out of doors, taking all the 
beauty around us up into our prayers, letting 
lead us to God. Sometimes such things will 
just be a diversion, and we can pray best 


2 Ways of Meditation, Holy Cross Press, 10c. 
The Art of Mental Prayer, Bede Frost. 
In the Silence, Fr. Andrew. 


with our eyes closed, or fixed on a crucif 
or holy picture. Looking around at oth 
people, or letting our eyes wander idly abo 
is almost sure to be fatal to recollectio 
We have all experienced this in talking wil 
others ; we may look about in order to sha, 
the things we see around us, or we mé 
look directly at each other, but if either le 
his eyes wander at random the conversatid 


is sure to flag. 


| 
Sometimes it is our very desire to pre 


well which distracts us. We spend our tin) 
fretting because our minds wander, or, if ¥ 
manage to be more attentive than usual, tl 
thought creeps in, “My, I’m getting alor 
fine, now!’ Any such looking at ourselves { 
see how well or how badly we are doir 
should wait until the time of prayer is ove 


Christopher Robin had the proper tecl 
nique for dealing with distractions: when 1 
realized that his mind was wandering, 1 
just brought it back and went on with h 
prayer. There was no self-castigation for n 
doing better, no taking time out for acts « 
contrition, no frenzied searching for reasot 
for the distractions or pretense that they he 
not been. He simply returned to God, as I 
was: “God bless Daddy—I quite forgot 
When the time of prayer is over, we ce 
look back at what we have done, ask God 
forgiveness for any carelessness or willful # 
attention, and make what plans we can ff 
improving next time. However, one word | 
caution is in order. Do not try to do ever 
thing at once! If you tried to push a pile: 
rocks out of your path you might soon b 
come discouraged and give ‘up, but if y< 
moved a few at a time the obstruction wou 
become easier to climb over each day af 
eventually the road would be clear. Oft 
our pride makes us undertake too much_ 
the spiritual life; we would advance f 
more quickly if we planned our rule of h 
to suit our strength. So, in considering # 
foregoing suggestions, select only a few at 
time to work on especially, and when yt 
have become adept at those, go on to othet 
Our Lord Himself will show us our nee 
and how best to overcome them if we a 
Him earnestly. We do not have to beg Hi 
to listen; He is ever waiting for us to cof 
to Him. Lord, teach us to pray.” 


: 
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A Re-View 


By Roy S. Rawson 


: E picked up a book one day and in 
turning over the pages read a short 
passage of some people living a 

appy and contented life, in harmony with 

ch other; a government of success and 
ell-being ; an economic sufficient and effi- 
ent. This condition existed for some time. 
ne day there came confusion—from con- 
ision came discontent —from discontent 
ume revolt—from revolt came distress— 
iter distress came unhappiness. Harmony 
ave way to discord, single government gave 
ay to duel control and conflict; ease in 
sonomic life gave way to hard endeavor 
) make sufficient for existence. 


There seemed to be no end to the troubles 
[ these people. They were forced to leave 
1eir former home and they sought life and 
appiness elsewhere. In their new land they 
onstantly met some of their old bits of con- 
ision and revolt—sometimes in old familiar 
rms, at times in new forms—at times new 
nd startling experiences came to them out 
£ the confusion. 


We read further in this book of a new 
xperience. These people had always loved 
ne another and under their new circum- 
tances maintained a harmony amongst 
rem that was beautiful. But the newcomer 
1 their form of government had not been 
ft behind or lost in their removal. He was 
1ere with them and a family met with the 
roblem of one having taken a life. This and 
1e attendant grief were new experiences to 
1ese people and they thought of an appeal 
» their old governor for help and advice. 
he old governor was stern and rigid and 
entenced the offender to a hard term of 
bor. To the bereaved parents the governor 
ives another son to take the place of the 
eceased. This kindness made these people 
im and admire their old governor. 


Years went by and the scene changes and 
9 do the people. We now see descendants of 
ur first people living amongst strange peo- 
le with habits and customs quite different 
-om the old people. Taking human life was 


not an abhorrent thing to their land. It was 
a custom to sacrifice youths to a large image. 
But to the “old stock’? people this was 
wrong—against the old-time governor’s 
laws. So we read that one of the fathers 
heard his old governor say “show these peo- 
ple human sacrifice of that sort is not right.” 
And he carried out implicitly the scene for 
the benefit of the inhabitants, who turned 
with the father to his old governor. 


We read—in the faithful one’s family they 
prospered but a younger brother desired the 
older’s flocks and lands. Again confusion 
arose—brother against brother—brother 
separates from brother, the elder staying 
and the younger, in leaving, saying “I am 
going to follow my new governor.” And he 
did. 

Then we see an old man almost at the 
end of his life who wished to give his bless- 
ing to his son who was to carry on the tradi- 
tion of the family and their governor. He 
calls for the son and another comes in and 
says he is the elder. Again confusion enters 
and leads to the disruption of the family. 


Again we see a young man of great devo- 
tion to his father carried into a foreign land 
after being sold by his brothers—yet re- 
maining loyal to the. old-time governor of 
his fathers, honoring thereafter, his father 
by bringing him and the family into a land 
of plenty. Out of confusion comes restora- 
tion to economic security, a government 
by a sole ruler. But once again the trouble 
maker gets busy and troubles, murders, 
strife, lies, strange methods of sacrifice 
arise amongst these descendants and the peo- 
ple are on the move to a land near to that 
from which their forebears came. 


On the journey is a dramatic incident— 
brought about over the conflict between two 
governors trying to control the people. The 
old-time one was only spoken by elderly 
men trained in the tradition. “We cannot 
see him,’ “How do we know he IS,” “We 
want one we can see.” These questions 
bothered their leader and he retires to a 
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mountain to talk it over with his governor... 
He returns with simple statements of what 
his governor wanted them to follow and 
finds them praising and showing deference 
to a figure whom they called their governor. 
“We are going to follow this one,” they say. 
“But,” says their leader, “I can destroy this 
one—for you have made him.” And he de- 
stroys him and leads his people onward to- 
ward the place where the old-time governor 
was to be the sole ruler. 

Again we find confusion enters in. The 
people are sick, sick and tired, perhaps from 
hearing so much about the old-time habits 
and times—but also sick from the bite of an 
enemy creature. ‘“What shall we do to be 
saved from this,” they say. Their leader con- 
sults with his ruler and carries out the plan 
suggested. He makes an image of the the 
creature who bears all this evil, places it 
upon a cross, raises it before the people and 
all who come before it showing and saying 
they who are ill of the evil are healed of 
their sickness. Their leader tells them this 
is a gift and the work of the only governor 
who can do for them. All the confusions and 
sickness, strife, lyings, uncleanness they 
have endured came from listening to the 
glamorous, glittering and flattering state- 
ments and promises of that other unseen 
governor who was striving for control of 
them. “Leave this off and ye shall enter 
into a land where such things as these evils 
do not exist,’ they are told. “See in this 
figure raised on the cross before you all those 
evils which have confused you—and you see 
in that figure a power which overcomes and 


shows you how to overcome. It means kil 
those things in yourselves and let the rul 
and power of our governor of old have thei 
way in your lives. Then shall you be saved— 
no more confusion or strife, and ye sha 
enter into that great land.” And we rea 
further that they did. 


And we read further in the book of 
Baby born to descendants of these people 
He grows into manhood and the old troubl 
maker cameand tried to confuse Him. H 
glowed, he glamored, he lied, but to no avai 
This Man was true to the old-time governo 
of His people. But He suffered when He say 
people suffer. He was constantly bein 
treated ill, constantly assuming things ¢ 
His family’s nature. He lived through all th 
things His people of old did. And we rea 
how He was taken one day, after years ¢ 
driving out confusion and strife and illnes 
from people—taken and put on a cross. . 
was there not such a scene before? . . 


And people beheld it and called to Hin 
told Him what was wrong with them. An 
we come to the end of the book and we sé 
people looking on a Man hanging on a cros 
and we hear a cry “O Lord, our governor. 


That is the story of sin and its result: 
Such is the story of God, the Governor an 
Saviour. Such is the story of Satan, th 
father of lies and confusion. Such is th 
story of you and me in our attitude to thes 
two. 


Have you read it? 
It is all in The Bible. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HE CurIst oF VELAZQUEZ. Miguel de 
Unamuno. Translated by Eleanor L. 
Turnbull. The Johns Hopkins Press, Bal- 
timore. Cloth. Pages 132. $2.50. 

This is a book of poems by the late Spanish 
oet who is considered by many, as one of 
1e great poets of his generation (1864- 
936), and, by some, as one of the great 
oets of all time. The works of Unamuno 
re steeped in the atmosphere of religion 
nd especially in the religion of the Incarna- 
on. His devotion to the Passion and Cru- 
ifixion of Our Lord finds exquisite and 
srvid expression in many of the poems in 
his volume. His style may be described as 
iblical, (he always carried a Greek New 
‘estament), and in nearly every poem in 
his volume there are to be found poetic 
araphrases of passages from both the Old 
nd the New Testaments. This volume is di- 
ided into four parts, and Part 3 contains 
wenty-seven poems on the Passion with 
uch titles as Crown, Head, Arms, Hands, 
face, Breast, Eyes, etc. To this reviewer at 
east they are more than poetry; they are 
eeply moving meditations to be read in the 
pirit of prayer. Miss Turnbull, we are as- 
ured by one who read the Spanish origi- 
als, has, without endangering poetic quality, 
ucceeded in the translator’s most difficult 
ask: retaining not only the sense of the 
riginal but also its form and movement. 

—A. D. 


fHE Way oF Mysticism, an Anthology 
Introduced and Arranged by Joseph 
James. Harper & Bros. Cloth. Pages 274. 
— $3.00. 


Mysticism is a recognized element in 
eligion and there have been great figures 
epresenting this way of approach to God. 
Today there appears to be quite a revival 
yf interest in this manifestation. Unfortu- 
ately there is scarcely a technique of get- 
ing “in tune with the infinite’ which is 
nore fraught with dangerous spiritual pit- 
alls than mysticism. Father Huntington is 
juoted as having said that mysticism can 
ead either to pantheism or sensuality. 
Where there is the effort to escape the body 


so that the soul may have union with the in- 
finite—the alone flying to the Alone—mys- 
ticism is non-Christian, yea, anti-Christian. 
As such the Christian must flee from it as 
from idolatry. This book unfortunately falls 
into the class of non-Christian mysticism. 
The compiler of this volume certainly writes 
as a non-Christian when he declares in the 
Epilogue that “We know that He [God] is, 
but we can never know what He is.” p. 248. 
In the case of God, it is knowing who He is 
and Jesus Christ is that. After a statement 
like this, it is not surprising that the sancti- 
fication of the whole man does not enter 
into the picture—sacramentalism has no 
mention. Neither, for that matter, does the 
compiler mention in Introduction or Epi- 
logue the words “sin” or “grace.” In other 
words this effort is Pelagian in the worst 
form, when it presents mysticism as a tech- 
nique to get in touch with God. 


The body of this work has many passages 
of mystical character drawn from Christian, 
Moslem and Chinese sources. Our Lord, 
St. Paul, Dadu, St. Augustine, Dean Inge, 
George Fox, Molinos, St. Thomas, Tao, 
Tagore, etc., rub shoulders in uneasy fa- 
miliarity. We have not checked, but it is 
more than likely that some of these authors 
have been taken out of context. This is 
brought to mind by the presence of seventeen 
extracts from the writing of Soren Kierke- 
gaard. The greatest theologian of Denmark 
would be horrified to see his words used to 
promote what for him would be the opposite 
of everything he stood for—the Incarnation 
annihilating all other “ways” to God. One 
passage gives his position in contrast to the 
purpose of this book. “The most dangerous 
traitor of all is the one every man has in his 
on heart.” p. 170. 

—J.G. 


A Book oF Days For Curistrans. Rich- 
ardson Wright. Lippincott. Cloth. Pages 
Dede Pade), 


The next time you are riding on a train, 
trolley or bus and the urbane gentleman 
across the aisle lowers his morning paper 
and seems to be gazing into space, don’t be 
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too sure that the is mentally calculating his 
gains or losses on the market; or possibly 
selecting a winning horse in the third race; 
he may be saying his prayers. When a man 
does that sort of thing—weaves his religion 
into the warp and woof of daily living; and 
then sits down to write a book, you may 
be sure that he has something to say. Such 
a man, quite obviously, is the author of this 
book of random thoughts for every day of the 
year. The thoughts range over a wide field— 
daily living, home, friends, work and play, 
religious festivals, sickness, prayer, love, suf- 
fering and glory, but they form a natural 
unity in that all are God-centered. The daily 
reading is followed by a quotation, taken gen- 
erally from the spiritual writers, ancient 
and modern. Both text and quotations pro- 
vide rich material for a daily meditation. 
Christians, and especially Churchmen, will 
find this book helpful to growth in the spir- 
itual life. And to the weary, nervous, dis- 
illusioned and unhappy people all about us, 
both Christian and pagan, who are desper- 
ately seeking a sense of security and peace 
of mind, this book has much more to offer 
than the “best-sellers” which claim to point 
the way to success, or tranquility, or popu- 
larity, or security or what not. The Or- 
der of the Holy Cross is honored in that 
the book is dedicated to the memory of 
Father Huntington and Father Hughson. 
Once you have read (and used) this book 
you will want to share it with friends. 


—A. D. 


Saint’ Helena’ Happenings 
This has been an exciting month for Hel- 
metta. We have had 1) a visit from Father 
Whittemore—my, it was good to see him 
again; and 2) we have had a Junior Profes- 
sion—Sister Jean. The latter gave us another 
visit from Father Superior. We have indeed 


been fortunate in seeing him so often this 
fall. 


The glorious fall weather makes it very 
hard to stay indoors and tend to our “knit- 
ting.” The trees have been perfectly beauti- 
ful. Being “in the country” we are more 
fortunate than most in the beauty and colour 
of our surroundings. All around the convent 
the trees are golden and red, giving the im- 


préssion of continual sunlight. How ca 
anyone fail to believe in God, with so muc 
of His beauty all about? 

We had an “interesting’”—I’m not sul 
enjoyable is the correct word—experieni 
one morning. It all began at a wee sma 
hour when the caller made her rounds. W 
all responded to her “Let us bless the Loré 
and got up—those of us on the second floo: 
that is. The sister who had called us notice! 
that the nevitiate on the third floor was sti 
dark, and ominously quiet, so she padde 
upstairs and waked them. We second floc 
folks went down to chapel, etc., as per schec 
ule. Time came for the Angelus and th 
novice-bell-ringer was absent so one of th 
professed rang it, and we all settled down t 
our meditation. Someone noticed that n 
third floor people were in chapel, so sh 
went up again to the still dark and ominous! 
quiet third floor and waked them agait 
Then they began piling down to chape 
Meditation being over we proceeded on t 
Lauds and Prime. It was a feast day, s: 
Offices were short and we again settle 
down, this time to wait for Father McCo; 
to.come for Mass. He didn’t come, and didn’ 
come. We looked out the window and it wa 
pitch black dark—where on earth was tha 
sun? Looked at our watches—they said 6 :0( 
a. m. That’s funny, we don’t have Mass till 7 
Then everyone burst into somewhat subduec 
laughter, except for the slightly put-out no 
vitiate who had known what time it was al 
along. The caller had waked us at 4:25 in 
stead of 5:25, and we were a whole hou 
ahead of schedule. It seems the novitia 
had realized the mistake and gone back 
bed the first time, but on the second call hac 
very obediently got up, but kept their secre’ 
grimly to themselves. It was one of the sis 
ter’s birthday, so we gathered the calle 
wanted to give her an extra hour to cele. 
brate. She did. : 

We have had Sister Rachel for a nice 
long visit. We hope she got the good resi 
she needed. We’re in favour of more ané 
longer visits from our Kentucky sisters. 

As of the other day, we are now the prout 
possessors of a mimeograph machine. Her 
tofore, we have had the school in Kentuck 


‘do whatever we needed, but now we can 


ito the business for ourselves, and also help 
lieve some of the pressure on the secretary 
1ere. 


For our desserts, one of our Helmetta 
tends brought us the biggest 40 pound 
umpkin you've ever seen. Two days later 
ae brought us a 20 pounder. Our cook, 
ister Katherine, has thought up many dif- 
rent ways to use it all up—every kind of 
ish from soup to pie. They were delicious. 
Our biggest expedition was to Holy Cross 
or Father Stevens’ Life Profession. Sev- 
ral of us made the trip. The service was, of 
ourse, very impressive. Father Stevens 
ave us our long retreat, so we were espe- 
ally interested. 


October saw school well under weigh at 

'ersailles, with teams chosen, the hockey 
eld in use for practice and for games, and 
re rehearsals for play and opera already 
egun. One of the nicest events of the first 
emester was the reception given to the sis- 
rs, faculty and the students of the upper 
shool by the parish of Saint John’s. In the 
bsence of the principal, who was ill during 
le opening weeks of school, Mrs. Hopkins, 
ssistant principal, has been carrying her 
wn work and most of the various jobs of the 
rincipal with apparent ease and much suc- 
5S. 
Father Superior made us a brief visit, Oc- 
ber 30-31, and Father Kroll spent a week 
1 November, including Thanksgiving Day, 
ith us. 

Sister Mary Teresa was sent from the 
lother house to help out while we were 
iort-handed. She was promptly given a 
thedule full of school: jobs in lower school 
id library. 
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“QO Come Let Us Apvore Him.” 


SAINT ANDREW’S 


At the time of writing, St. Andrew’s has 
sen in session for over a month. We are 
yle now to get the school year into perspec- 
ve, and to have some indications as to how 
will go. From present indications, the 
-ospects could hardly be brighter. 


We have a full school, almost more boys 
an we can comfortably accommodate. The 
tal enrollment is no more than the peak of 
st year, but since we had to turn the for- 


mer senior dormitory into a private house, 
we have a little less room. We did make two 
new rooms out of part of the entrance halls 
of two dormitories this summer, but they 
do not have room for as many boys as the 
senior house held. We greatly need addi- 
tional dormitory space. If our friends are 
good to us this year, we should like to add 
an extension on St. David’s Dormitory, to 
provide five or seven more rooms for boys 
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and an additional master’s house. That 
would just about give us the accommodation 
we need for the School at its present size, 
which is just what we should like to keep it. 


The Senior Class is doing a splendid job. 
Their own morale and discipline is excellent 
and they are therefore setting a fine example 
to the school. They are taking their respon- 
sibilities as supervisors seriously and we 
are especially fortunate in our Prefects. 
They are: Mack Carroll, Head Prefect; 
Michael Robinson, Prefect of St. George’s ; 
Robert Guest, Prefect of St. Patrick’s ; Mur- 
ray Robinson, Prefect of St. David’s; Har- 
old Wilson, Prefect of St. Dominic’s; and 
Edward Sciple, Prefect of St. Joseph’s. 


The two new members of our faculty 
have already demonstrated how fortunate 
we are in having obtained their services. 
Father Steele, the new Assistant Headmaster, 
has stepped into his position so quietly and 
efficiently that we all feel as if he had been 
here for years. He and Mrs. Steele are 
already fully integrated into our St. An- 
drew’s family. It is a joy to welcome back to 
the campus Mr. Paul Crick, a St. Andrew’s 
Alumnus, Class of 1947. He has already dem- 
onstrated his ability both as a teacher and 
as an assistant football coach. He is planning 
to be married in our St. Andrew’s Chapel 
after Christmas, and we look forward to 
welcoming his wife to the campus at that 
time. 

Never has it seemed that the new boys 
have settled into school life so easily and 
quickly as they have this year. Without 
doubt, the magnificent weather we had for 
the first month of school was a real help. 
But they are themselves a grand group and 
the old boys did so fine a job of helping them 
feel at home here that the process was com- 
pleted with a minimum of difficulty. 

We were very fortunate in having the 
Father Superior with us for the opening of 
school. In addition to getting us off to a 
good start, he conducted our Fall Retreat, 
which was attended by eight priests and 
laymen. 


The calls for work throughout the South 
are as demanding as ever. The Prior has 
his usual full schedule of Missions and Re- 
treats. Father Turkington is taking more 


outside appointments than ever this yea! 
Father Whitall continues to supply the Mis 
sion at Midway with Sunday Mass and othe 
ministrations. 


Having written all this, one is tempted t 
tear it up and begin again. Such generaliti¢ 
do not really describe St. Andrew’s Schoo 
We wish you could know our boys as W 
know them. Each is to us an individual wit 
his own character and ability, achievement 
and difficulties. We keep the school sma 
so that we can have a direct personal contac 
with each boy and deal with him as an ind: 
vidual not as a mere member of a group. 


Yet when one tries to write about th 
boys in a personal way, it turns out to b 
impossible. It would not be fair to them t 
recount their stories in a way that can b 
recognized. To disguise the stories woul 
spoil their effect. And in any case, th 
elements and incidents that reveal each pet 
sonality are in themselves quite commot 
place and trivial. The knowledge of each bo 
is gained in the little day in and day ot 
contacts. They must be experienced; the 
cannot be described. 


The knowledge, we believe, is real knoy 
ledge and it brings with it an opportunity 1 
help the boy face and deal successfully wit 
the ordinary affairs of life. That, after al 
is what we are trying to do. Our primar 
purpose is to help our boys to become goc 
citizens of the world and faithful membet 
of the Church. Therefore our aim at S$ 
Andrew’s is not to provide an artificial 
contrived environment which they will nevs 
meet up with again but to reproduce, < 
far as we can, the norm of Christian fan 
ily life. To the extent that we succeed, thing 
run along smoothly and happily—and the! 
is nothing much to write about. That, ¥ 
are glad to say, is the situation here at tl 
moment. 


“Taxe My Yoke AnD LEARN OF ME.... ” 


| 
| 
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By J. H. Bessom, O.H.C. 


: 
Santa Barbara’s Tower 


HE Episcopal Church in California is 

fairly well aware of her special duty 

in this favored area which has become 
a garden of nuts’ with the flooding in of 
reird faiths and fancies, where religion is 
sually presented as emotion and sensation. 
‘he Church knows that she must show the 
atholic Truth in a thoughtful way, that she 
1ust appeal to the intellect and be an ark of 
afety to those who are sinking in the un- 
ertain currents of feeling. 

But our own danger is that while we up- 
old the intellectual appreciation of Christi- 
nity we may become deadly dull. Nothing 
ut sturdy Catholic sentiments can guaran- 
se us against our obvious peril, that of be- 
oming becalmed in a “faith” that is merely 
itellectual and cannot press the will towards 
ighteousness, personal, social and interna- 
onal. 


How are Catholic sentiments to be sup- 
lied? The parish priest must ponder that 
uestion very seriously. We suggest that 
mong his best answers are these: the mis- 
ion, the school of prayer, and the retreat. 
‘he mission is a means of the next step for- 
yard for a parish ready for a spiritual hike 
ver pleasant, rugged land; the school of 
rayer serves a large or small number of 
eople who are willing to consider a more 
urposive and profitable use of praying; the 
etreat can reach any group of people at any 
tage of spiritual advance or decline if will- 
ag to come and keep the house rules. 

To make these means available for Pacific 
Shurchmen Mr. Ray Skofield was building 
is vast quadrangle above Santa Barbara in 
927 on a lesser peak of the Santa Ynez (St. 
\gnes) Mountains. He did not know that 
- was to this end that he chose his superb 
ite on the summit, backed and flanked 
y other peaks and shoulders of the same 
ange, all green clad with the Los Patres 
forest (Forest of the Fathers) overlooking 
yany miles of ocean, shore and channel, op- 
osite Santa Cruz (Holy Cross!) and other 


(Mt. Calvary Monastery is on top of. the highest 
ill that can be considered part of Santa Barbara as an 
nhabited area. That Saint is always SZ kes in art 
ith a tower.) 


islands standing high out of the fair Pacific, 
every cape and headland with its beacon to 
guide sea or air travel, towering above the 
hills, groves, and homes of handsome Santa 
Barbara, 1,200 feet below. 


The millionaire thought he had got the 
best location on the coast for the enjoyment 
of his friends and family. He carefully plan- 
ned the vista each room would give. He 
ordered the great supporting walls in just 
the right places, converting the mountain’s 
head into a sufficient plateau for buildings, 
gardens and drives. He engaged Reginald 
Johnson, top man in Spanish Colonial archi- 
tecture, to lay out and erect a castle worthy 
of a conquisitador but comfortable for a 
modern. As much as business allowed he 
supervised construction himself. If he lin- 
gered late on a fall evening he saw fairy- 
land appear below him: the lights of Santa 
Barbara, Montecito, Goleta, and Carpin- 
teria; the numerous beacons bright with 
varying colors and frequencies; faint glows 
many miles away on the coast; slow single 
sparks that were really the headlights of 
speeding automobiles. But it was not for the 
pleasure of Mr. Skofield’s guests that all this 
was being done, but so that the Creator of 
Beauty might be praised in this place and 
human hearts be maved to rejoice in Him 
and with Him. 

The depression caught up with the project 
in 1934 and the covered fabric stood, massive 
and weatherproof, but without one square 
foot of its interior finished for living in. It 
was not vandal-proof so some temporary 
damage was done by youngsters who called 
it “The Haunted House.” The lizards, chip- 
munks and canyon wrens took over and even 
now treat us as merely their tenants. It be- 
came plain that rich Americans were not 
going to try to have or to staff such large 
places any more so the disappointed planner 
had to consent to its being offered for sale. 

But it was not the right size for any 
institution, hotel interest or whatnot that 
looked it over. It was built for a Priory of 
the Order of the Holy Cross so nobody else 
could visualize it for a dwelling. At last 
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Fr. Tiedemann heard of it and investigated. 
He found every window and door boarded 
up and every skylight broken though, the 
dirt of fourteeri years lying over the debris 
of interrupted construction. No lighting, no 
plumbing, no water, no heating facilities in- 
vited habitation. There is one remaining 
section someday perhaps to be an infirmary, 
which shows how the whole thing was when 
Fr. Tiedemann first saw it. He showed it to 
me the day I came. I had not given vent to 


any exclamations as he had shown me the — 


works of God, the structure of Mr. Skofield, 
and the finished products of Karl Tiede- 
mann’s taste and industry (and expert beg- 
ging!) But when I saw the contrast, I 
burst out with, “Your audacity!” He urged, 


Santa Barsara AND Her Tower 
» (Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art) 


“Please call it ‘faith,’ Father.” 


After the Superior had visited the plac 
terms arranged, and a convenient legacy a 
signed to this new effort, Fr. Tiedemar 
borrowed a sleeping bag and moved in 
speed construction. By winter he had 
living room with fireplace, kitchen, chap 
and two sleeping rooms. No less strikit 
than the site and shell is the way he has « 
but finished, adapted to monastic use, fu 
nished and.beautified what the Order boug 
so very cheaply. 

What Mr. Skofield planned as his ide 
home for the Skofield family turned out to] 
just the thing for a monastery and retre 
house. Each room and section was ready 
be transformed into some needed part of 
spiritual service station for the Pacific Coas 
Old friends from St. Louis and new friem 
made locally contributed to make it habi 
able and attractive. It is a museum of Spat 
ish antiquities but you can use every iter 
The patio (garden-in-the-middle-of-th 
quadrangle to me) is a gardener’s sho 
piece and its superb decorated wrought irc 
cross would be spectacular anywhere. TI 
proposed art gallery, ventilated only f 
doors and illuminated only by skylight 
might have stumped most planners whe 
they saw that it took up a quarter of tl 
whole structure. But by being divided int 
large cubicles it became the place where 1 
treatants can sleep. (When they are so nt 
merous as not to be spaced out, Fr. Tied 
mann asks the louder men to snore in un 
son.) What were intended for guest bec 
rooms are sufficient when the retreat | 
smaller. The proposed servants’ rooms af 
fine for the members of the Order. 


Retreatants naturally enjoy the beaut 
they see here. The wild life charms them toe 
rabbits, chipmunks and lizards commot 
sometimes a deer or fox, sometimes th 
sound of coyotes howling in the canyons ; 
the full moon. Even a mountain lion has bee 
seen. 

So, the retreatants are coming to 
almost every weekend, and the Fathers 
going out for schools of prayer and missi 
far and wide. Mt. Calvary is also visited 
many as a showplace. Pray that the Or 


‘may be strong to fulfill the purpose | 
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lich the Divine Architect seems to have 
anned this great building from its: start. 


Intercessions 
ease join us in praying for:— 
Father Superior preaching at Christ 
arch, Bellport, Long Island, Sunday, De- 
mber 16. 
Father Kroll conducting a retreat for 
iests at the House of the Redeemer, New 
ork City, December 11-13. 
Father Packard giving a missionary lec- 
re on Liberia at the General Theological 
minary, December 18. 
Father Hawkins conducting a quiet day at 
e Church of the Resurrection, New York 
ty, December 8. 
Father Stevens to be stationed at Mount 
alvary Monastery, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
rnia ; preaching a mission on his way west 
Saint Christopher’s Church, Oak Park, 
inois, December 9-16. 


Notes 


Father Superior received the junior vows 
Sister Jean, O.S.H., at the Convent of 
unt Helena, Helmetta, New Jersey, No- 
imber 8; assisted at the consecration of the 
ww Saint Mary’s Hospital, Bayside, Long 
land; blessed the sisters’ quarters, and 
id the first Mass in the chapel; conducted 
e meditation at the annual Pre-Advent 
mference of the Oblates of Mount Calvary 
Id at Saint Luke’s Chapel, Hudson Street, 
ew York City. 
Father Kroll returned from his western 
ip which was completed after visits to 
; Andrew’s School; Versailles, Kentucky, 
id St. Helena’s Convent, Helmetta, New 
sey ; spoke at the breakfast following the 
en’s Corporate Communion at Christ 
hurch, New Haven, Connecticut. 
Father Packard gave a talk on the Li- 
rian Mission at Saint Andrew’s Church, 
ew Paltz, New York; preached:at Christ 
hurch, West Haven, Connecticut. 
Father Harrison conducted a mission at 
oly Trinity Church, Hicksville, Long 
land. 
Father Hawkins conducted a mission at 
alvary Church, Syracuse, New York; 
-eached at Christ Church, Greenville, New 
ork. 
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Father Parker gave a talk on the Liberian 
Mission to the altar guild of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania; conducted a mission at the 
Church of the Resurrection, Richmond 
Hill, Long Island. 


Father Gunn gave a Eucharistic mission 
and young people’s mission at Saint John’s 
Church, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Father Stevens took life vows on Sunday, 
November 25. Ordinarily this is the Feast 
of Saint Katherine of Alexandria if it falls 
on a week-day and is the anniversary of 
the day on which Father Founder took his 
life vows. 

Father Terry assisted Father Hawkins 
with the missions at Syracuse and Father 
Parker at Richmond Hill. 
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An Ordo of Worship and Intercession | 
December 1951- January 1952 | 


3rd Sunday in Advent Semidouble V col 2) Advent i 3) of St Mary cr pref of Trinity—for the ordi 
tion of candidates 


Monday V Mass of Advent iii col 2) Advent i 3) for the faithful departed 4) of St Mary—for all pries 
Tuesday V Mass of Advent iii col 2) Advent i 3) of St Mary—for the Order of Saint Helena 


Ember Wednesday V col 2) Advent i 3) of St Mary—for the Seminarists Associate 
Vigil of St Thomas V col 2) Advent i 3) of St Mary—for the spirit of penitence 


St Thomas Ap Double II Cl R gl col 2) Ember Friday 3) Advent i cr pref of Apostles LG Ember Day. 
for all in doubt and perplexity 


Ember Saturday V col 2) Advent i 3) of St Mary—for the Oblates of Mount Calvary 


4th Sunday in Advent Semidovble V col 2) Advent i 3) for St Mary cr pref of Trinity—for the conve 
sion of sinners. 


Christmas Eve V col 2) Advent i—for the spirit of humility 


Christmas Day Double I Cl W gl cr pref of Christmas until Epiphany unless otherwise directed at 3 
Mass LG of Epiphany—thanksgiving for the Incarnation 


St Stephen Deacon M Double II Cl R gl col 2) Christmas cr—for perscuted Christians 

St John Ap Ev Double II Cl W gl col 2) Christmas cr—for the Society of Saint John the Evangelist 
Holy Innocents MM Double II Cl V col 2) Christmas cr—for all children in institutions 

St Thomas of Canterbury BM Double R gl col 2) Christmas cr—for Saint Andrew’s School 

Ist Sunday after Christmas Semidouble W gl col 2) Christmas cr—for the Community of Saint Mary 
St Sylvester BC Double W gl col 2) Christmas cr—for the Companions of the Order of the Holy Cro 


January 1 Circumcision of Our Lord Double II Cl gl col 2) Christmas cr—for renewed dedication to God 


2 


3 


Holy Name of Jesus Double II Cl W gl col 2) Octave of St Stephen cr—for the Community of the Hol 
Name 


Octave of St John Simple W gl col 2) of St Mary 3) for the Church or Bishop pref of Apostles—ft 
Christian reunion 


Octave of Holy Innocents Simple R gl col 2) of St Mary 3) for the Church or Bishop—for the ill an 
suffering 

Vigil of the Epiphany Semidouble W gl col 2) of St Mary 3) for the Church or Bishop cr—for the Se 
vants of Christ the King 


Epiphany Double I Cl W gl cr pref of Epiphany through the Octave—for the Liberian Mission 


Withing the Octave Semidouble W gl col 2) of St Mary 3) for the Church or Bishop cr—for the peac 
of the world 


Within the Octave Semidouble W Mass as on January 7—for Mount Calvary Monastery 

Within the Octave Semidouble W Mass as on January 7—for the Confraternity of the Christian Life 
Within the Octave Semidouble W Mass as on January 7—for the Confraternity of the Love of God 
Within the Octave Semidouble W Mass as on January 7—for chaplains in the armed services 

Within the Octave Semidouble W Mass as on January 7—for the Priests Associate 


1st Sunday after Epiphany Semidouble W gl col 2) Octave of Epiphany cr or of Octave Day gl col 2 
Sunday cr LG Sunday—for parents, guardians and children 
f 


St Hilary BCD Double W gl cr—for the bishops of the Church i 
St Paul the First Hermit C Double W gl—for religious vocations 


Wednesday G Mass of Epiphany i col 2) of St Mary 3) for the faithful departed 4) for the Church 
Bishop—for the faithful departed 


— 
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